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PICTURE PUZZLE 


Three of these lads are wards of the Juvenile 
Court, placed in the Boys’ Home, Jacksonville, 
Florida, by Judge Marion W. Gooding for care and 
protection. The other two are sons of Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Borg. Mr. Borg is Executive Director and 
Superintendent of the Boys’. Home. 

With the help of three sets of house parents, they 
care for 75 boys, from the tadpole size of these pic- 
tured, up to and through high school years. 

The puzzle is to pick out the two Borg boys, who 
are blessed with about as fine parents as any little 
boys ever had, from the other three. 

The miracle of the matter is how much alike all 
little boys are if you dress them alike, feed them, 
train them and love them. Of course they may hurt 
inside when they are quiet and stop to think or when 
they cuddle down to sleep at night — and there may 
be psychic bruises and scars. But, thank God, in a 
group like this, they do not have much time to think. 
When bedtime comes, they speedily slip off to 
slumberland. 

The resilience of childhood is wonderful. Some- 
one has said, “Every morn at sunrise, each soul is 
born anew.” It may be so. Many things are so 
that we do not understand. 

I happen to know about these boys through the 
Court where for 31 years I tried to cope with some 
50,000 little ones. 

Suppose the Boys’ Home had been full when the 
need arose? Our nation has many such havens of 
refuge, but has it enough? Are they manned by 
dedicated men and women who really care? 

Look at the picture again. Then thank your God 
that you have been chosen as the servant of your 
people to fend for such as these! 


W. S. CRISWELL, Editor 


by 


Judge 
Walter H. 
Beckham 


Americas Beckham 4 New President 
United Congress of Juvenile Court Judges 


Florida’s Judge Walter H. Beckham 
of the Miami Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court was unanimously 
elected President of the United Con- 
gress of Juvenile Court Judges at its 
convention in Brussels, Belgium, July 
18, 1958. 

With judges from all over the world 
extending their congratulations, Judge 
Beckham was duly installed in cere- 
monies taking place in the auditorium 
of the World’s Fair in Brussels. 

The American jurist cherishes mem- 
ory of this great emotional experi- 
ence. Although the many fervent 
handclasps were accompanied by feli- 
citations in a dozen tongues, many of 
which he could not understand, their 
warmth and good wishes were un- 
mistakable. 

This is the first time such an honor 
has come to the United States, with 
previous presidents of this interna- 
tional group usually chosen from 
Europe. Judge Beckham will serve for 
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a period of four years or until the 
next International Congress meets in 
Milan, Italy, in 1962. Definite plans 
will be published later. 

Representative judges were present 
from the majority of the nations of 
the world with the possible exception 
of several nations behind the Iron 
Curtain, although there was a token 
representative even from these satel- 
lite countries. 

Judge Beckham was endorsed for 
this post by the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges of which he is 
the past President. Attending the 
meeting in Brussels with him were 
some other judges in America includ- 
ing Judge Paul Connelly, Waltham, 
Massachusetts; Judge Nathan Kauf- 
man, Detroit, Michigan; Judge David 
L. Rosenau, Athens, Alabama; Judge 
Collins of Wisconsin and Mrs. Dixie 
H. Chastain, Investigating Attorney 
for the Juvenile and Domestic Rela- 
tions Court, Miami, Florida. 
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Others registered for the Conven- 
tion were Martin J. Kole, Judge of 
the Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court, Hackensack, New Jersey; Judge 
Morrison Barison, Judge of the Juve- 
nile Court, Jersey City, New Jersey, 
and Judge L. J. Yehle of Syracuse, 
New York. Judge Yehle and Judge 
Barison were prevented from being 
present by illness in their family. 

Judge Beckham first attended this 
International meeting in 1950. He re- 
turned again in 1954 and 1958. 

He is a graduate of Harvard Univer- 
sity Law School, has served in his 
present position as Judge of the Juve- 
nile and Domestic Relations Court of 
Dade County for a period of some 
twenty-five years with the unusual 
record of never having had an appeal 
taken from any of his rulings on de- 
linquent children. 

Articles by him on problems of 
juvenile courts have been published 
in the American Bar Association 
Journal, Federal Probation and in the 
Juvenile Court Judges’ Journal, as 
well as in many American newspapers. 

Judge Beckham states that he con- 
siders his election as International 
President not merely a personal tri- 
bute to him, but a recognition of all 
American juvenile court judges. Eu- 
ropeans understand that the ideals 
and philosophy of juvenile courts 
originated in America and is the one 
contribution which America has made 
to the legal philosophies of the world, 
England, of course, having given us 
our own system of common law under 
which we operate in America. 

Judge Beckham estimates that there 
were approximately some 300 in at- 
tendance at the recent meeting in 
Brussels. Several sessions took place 
in the auditorium on the grounds of 
the World’s Fair which, of course, was 
visited by all of those in attendance. 

At the conclusion of the meeting in 
Belgium, Judge Beckham took a trip 
to Athens, Greece, and on down 
through Damascas and all of the Holy 
Land and into Egypt, back up through 
Pompeii, Italy, Paris and London, his 
entire trip comprising some 30 days. 

He reports that he was treated with 
great courtesy and consideration in 
the Near East in the cities and en- 
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countered no difficulties or trouble 
by reason of the recent disturbance in 
Baghdad. 

He expresses the hope that more 
and more American judges will plan 
to attend the International meeting 
which convenes every four years. 

He finds that world problems of 
juvenile delinquency are the same as 
in America and that it is most helpful 
to hear judges from other nations dis- 
cuss the operations of their juvenile 
courts and their method of dealing 
with juvenile delinquency. 


From “COURTHOUSE COMMENT” 
by Frank Hogan 
Ft. Lauderdale Daily News 


“A committee (at the National 
Convention, Juvenile Court Judges) 
showed these causes of increasing ju- 
venile delinquency: 

“Compulsory schoo] attendance 
where children are forced to attend 
school when neither they nor their 


parents want them to go .. . disre- 
gard for laws by adults .. . desire 
for material gain overshadowing more 
worthwhile attainments .. . lack of 


constructive work for juveniles .. . 
lack of responsibility passed on to 
teen-agers.” 

This committee also said, ‘Many 
parents are afraid to try and settle 
problems of their own children... 
many will not take the necessary time 
to do so.’ 

“The visiting judges seemed to 
think the conference was a rousing 
success. And whenever the name of 
Dorr S. Davis, judge of Broward 
County Juvenile Court was mentioned, 
they applauded lustily.” 


From Harvey Call, Ft. Lauderdale 
Daily News, Florida 


“Certainly we can agree with Rog- 
er J. Wayright, author of Florida’s 
1951 Juvenile Court Act, that it is 
more desirable and less expensive to 
rehabilitate the wayward youngsters 
than to send them to prisons, ‘finish- 
ing schools for crime.’ Mr. Waybright 
maintains that 85 percent of the 
trouble makers can be directed into 
becoming good citizens.” 
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Dean Thomas M. Cooley II, School o 
at the Eighth Session of the P 


Institute. Each session the Fellows of the Institute 


f law, University of Pittsburgh, greets Judge Gustav L. Schramm 


just before the Dean entertained Fellows of the 


have been entertained at the University of Pitts- 


burgh. In the background is seen the University’s Cathedral of Learning. 


The Eighth Session 


When the twenty candidates, whose 
names and service records are pub- 
lished in this issue of the Journal, re- 
ceived awards in Pittsburgh recently, 
they brought the total of those who 
have become “Fellows” of the Penn- 
sylvania Mason Juvenile Court Insti- 
tute up to 170. 


CALENDAR FOR 1959 


Twenty-Second 
Annual Conference 
of the 
Natonal Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges 
June 16-20, 1959 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


June 14 
Executive Committee Meeting 


Meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of the National Juvenile Court 
Foundation, Pittsburgh, 
February 20-21, 1959. 


Thus, in less than three years, the 
clinical demonstration of a competent 
court in action, as well as the story 
of the Children’s Court generally as 
related by experts and consultants of 
national stature, has been enacted 
and revealed to these 170 Judges of 
Children’s Courts from every State in 
the Union, including the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

This has been accomplished by the 
Pennsylvania Grand Lodge of Free 
and Accepted Masons operating 
through its Children’s Service Com- 
mittee. 

What a magnificent and far-reach- 
ing project this is on behalf of emo- 
tionally crippled children — those 
bruised in spirit and heart and twisted 
of personality. 

It is a kind of chain reaction in 
compassion that will encourage and 
inspire those who serve children in 
Juvenile Courts to an incalculable de- 
gree: it will reverberate through the 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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The 1958 Blue Ridge Institute was 
held August 10-15 with 34 enrolled 
and almost as many wives and chil- 
dren present. 


The Hon. B. Gordon Gentry, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, was elected 
Chairman for the ensuing year, suc- 
ceeding the Hon. J. Wilbur Hicks, 
Greenville, South Carolina. The Hon. 
Walter Scott Criswell, retired, of 
Jacksonville, Florida, was continued 
as Secretary-Treasurer. 

State Representatives to serve as an 
Advisory Council and Program Com- 
mittee were selected as follows: 

The Hon. Alfred D. Noyes, Rock- 
ville, Maryland; the Hon. K. A. Pate, 
Roanoke, Virginia; the Hon. E. S. 
Heefner, Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina; the Hon. Georga A. Gill, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina; the Hon. W. W. 
Woolfolk, Atlanta, Georgia; the Hon. 
Dorr Davis, Fort Lauderdale, Florida; 
the Hon. Nannette Tipton, Elizabeth- 
ton, Tennessee; the Hon. Dave Ro- 
senau, Athens, Alabama; the Hon. 
Luther W. Maples, Gulfport, Missis- 
sippi; the Hon. Joe W. Sanders, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana; the Hon. Arlos J. 
Harbert, Clarksburg, West Virginia; 
the Hon. John M. Milliken, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. 

Featured speakers of the Institute 
were Judge Frank W. Nicholas, Presi- 
dent of the National Council, and 
Judge Gustav L. Schramm, Chairman 
of the Trustees for the National 
Foundation. 

Other Judges participating in the 
program were as follows: 

From Florida, Judges B. R. Burn- 
sed, Macclenny; Dorr S. Davis, Fort 
Lauderdale; Eva W. Gibson, Key 
West; G. Bowdon Hunt, Bartow, and 
Charles O. Parks, St. Petersburg, with 
W. W. Woolfolk, Atlanta, Georgia; 
George Gill, Rock Hill, South Caro- 
lina; C. B. Pearce, Charleston, South 
Carolina; E. S. Heefner, Jr., Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina; K. A. Pate, 
Roanoke, Virginia; Hugh Reid, Arling- 
ton, Virginia; William Harper, Mon- 
roe, Louisiana; Betty Culpepper, John- 
son City, Tennessee; Nannette Tipton, 
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Blue Ridge Institute 


Elizabethton, Tennessee, and L. B. 
Bennett, Eaton, Ohio. 

In addition to the Judges named, 
the following also participated in the 
program: 

William D. Gladden, Grove City, 
Pennsylvania; Dr. Frank H. Richard- 
son, Black Mountain, North Carolina; 
and C. Walton Johnson, Weaverville, 
North Carolina. 

Next Year’s session of the B.R.T.- 
1.S.J.C.J., will be August 23-28, at the 
1959 Blue Ridge Assembly, Blue 
Ridge, North Carolina. 

Subjects around which the thinking 
of the Institute was developed and 
nucleated were The Juvenile Jury 
and School Relationships; Traffic, a 
National and Growing Problem in Re- 


lation to Youth; (Detention Standards © 


to be met, means used in obtaining 
buildings, proper use of detention 
facilities, etc.); Moot Courts — two 
hearings based on actual cases; Pro- 
bation (definition, various theories 
and practices); use of Public Child 
Welfare Facilities; Interpretation, 
Public Relations and Cooperation with 
other Courts and Child Welfare 
Agencies. 

Of course discussions proliferated 
out into all allied and related fields 
from these program data. 

Highlight of the meeting was the 
appearance and presentation of two 
national leaders, Judges Nicholas and 
Schramm. 

The high point, without question, 
was the top of Mount Mitchell to 
which the traditional annual pilgrim- 
age was made and a feast was en- 
joyed by the Judicial Pilgrims and 
their friends and families. 


From Roger J. Waybright, 
Author of Florida’s 1951 
Juvenile Court Act 


“Eighty-five percent of the nation’s 
children in trouble can be permanent- 
ly rehabilitated if juvenile courts are 
given the necessary budgets, staffs 
and facilities.” 
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BLUE RIDGE INSTITUTE 


Left to Right: Front Row — Judge Nannette Tipton, Elizabethton, Tennessee; 
Judge Betty Culpepper, Johnson City, Tennessee; Judge Eva Warner Gibson, 
Key West, Florida; Second Row—Judge Gustav L. Schramm, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; Judge J. Wilbur Hicks, Greenville, South Carolina; Judge Frank W. 
Nicholas, Dayton, Ohio; Third Row — Judge Julian Bailes, Natchitoches, Louis- 
iana; Judge William Harper, Monroe, Louisiana; Judge Harry McDonald, 
Gainesville, Florida; Fourth Row — Judge C. O. Parks, St. Petersburg Florida; 
Judge Marion W. Gooding, Jacksonville, Florida; Judge C. B. Pearce, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina; Fifth Row — Judge K. A. Pate, Roanoke, Virginia; Judge 
R. Dixon Powers, Richmond, Virginia, ———————Deputy Sheriff; Sixth Row— 
Judge E. S. Heefner, Jr., Winston-Salem, North Carolina; Judge L. B. Bennett, 
Eaton, Ohio; Judge James R. Turner, Spartanburg, South Carolina; Seventh 
Row — Judge William A. Hart, Asheville, North Carolina; Eighth Row — Judge 
B. Gordon Gentry, Greensboro, North Carolina; Dr. Frank Richardson, Black 
Mountain, North Carolina; Judge George Gill, Rock Hill, South Carolina; Back 
Row — Judge W. W. Woolfolk, Atlanta, Georgia; H. C. Chilton, Jacksonville, 
Florida; Judge Hugh Reid, Arlington, Virginia; David W. Vestal, Chief Coun- 
selor, Dade City, Florida; Judge B. R. Burnsed, Macclenny, Florida; James L. 
Johnson, Juvenile Court Consultant, State Welfare Department, Jacksonville, 
Florida; Judge Dorr S. Davis, Fort Lauderdale, Florida; Judge W. S. Criswell, 
Jacksonville, Florida; Judge Bowdon Hunt, Bartow, Florida. 
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National Committees 


Announcement of committee ap- 
pointees for the 1958-1959 activities 
of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges is made by President 
Frank W. Nicholas. 


Of two new committees on the ros- 
ter, one includes the special group to 
consider the question of Referees or 
additional judges as courts become 
larger, formed as a result of a resolu- 
tion at the Fort Lauderdale conven- 
tion. The other new committee is on 
School-Court relations. 

The roster includes: 

Budget: Hon. Alfred D. Noyes, 
Chairman, with Hon. Leo J. Yehle, 
Hon. Harry W. Lindeman, Hon. Clay- 
ton W. Rose and Hon. Wilbur Hicks. 

Constitution and By-Laws: Hon. 
Donald E. Long, Chairman, with Hon. 
Arlos J. Harbert, Hon. James P. Gos- 
sett, Hon. Clayton W. Rose, Hon. Em- 
erson D. Baugh, Hon. Harvey Albea, 
Hon. Rufus Jefferson, Hon. L. Olin 
Price. 

Program: Hon. G. Bowdon Hunt, 
Chairman, with Hon. Don J. Young, 
Hon. W. M. Williams, Hon. Nannette 
Tipton, Hon. Joseph W. Sanders, Hon. 
Rulon W. Clark, Hon. Frank E. 
Thomas, Hon. Dorr S. Davis, Hon. B. 
Gordon Gentry, Hon. Melvyn I. Cro- 
nin, Hon. Virgil H. Langtry, Hon. 
Nathan J. Kaufman, Hon. Charles J. 
Simon, Hon. William B. Neeley. 

Committees to Cooperate with the 
National Probation and Parole Asso- 
ciation: Hon. Leo J. Yehle, Chair- 
man, with Hon. B. Gordon Gentry, 
Hon. Paul A. Martineau, Hon. Ben- 
jamin Schwartz and Hon. Thomas 
Tallakson. 

Traffic: Hon. Hugh Reid, Chair- 
man, with Hon. Henry A. Riederer, 
Hon. W. Troy Hall, Hon. C. M. Ross, 
Hon. Franklin T. Voelker, Hon. Rich- 
ard W. Bardwell, Hon. Sid M. Cleve- 
land and Hon. Edwin A. Henry. 

International Conference: Hon. 
David L. Rosenau, Chairman, with 
Hon. Walter H. Beckham, Hon. John 
S. Gonas, Hon. J. Warren Hill, Hon. 
Noah Weinstein, Hon. Thomas Dana- 


her, Hon. George L. Sneed and Hon. 
Anthony K. Pomilio. 

Interstate Compact: Hon. John M. 
Booth, Chairman, with Hon. Walter H. 
Beckham, Hon. Nathan J. Kaufman, 
Hon. Victor B. Wylegala, Hon. John 
Darnell and Hon. C. Ray Anderson. 

Juvenile Court Statistics: Hon. 
Donald T. Anderson, Chairman, with 
Hon. Lester H. Loble, Hon. Charles J. 
Simon, Hon. Elizabeth McCain, Hon. 
Donald L. Ziegel, Hon. H. G. Gergen, 
Hon. Chauncey M. Depuy, Hon. Morris 
E. Barison, Hon. Joe Dan Trotman 
and Hon. Robert B. Ford. 

Nominating: Hon. Clayton W. Rose, 
Chairman, with Hon. C. B. Pearce, 
Hon. William T. Scoggin, Hon. Gus T. 
Grenias, Hon. Gustav L. Schramm, 
Hon. William S. Fort and Hon. Chris 
Barnette. 

Protective Services: Hon. Leo B. 
Blessing, Chairman, with Hon. James 
N. Gehrig, Hon. Donald M. Purdy, 
Hon. Harold N. Fields, Hon. George 
A. Gill, Hon. William T. Scoggin, Hon. 
F. T. Miles and Hon. D. R. Cundiff. 

Resolutions: Hon. William W. 
Woolfolk, Chairman, with Hon. Dor- 
othy Young, Hon. Holland M. Gary, 
Hon. J. A. Sutherland, Hon. Theodore 
F. Bruno, Hon. Arlos J. Harbert and 
Hon. Walter Scott Criswell. 

Standard Juvenile and Family Court 
Acts: Hon. Henry A. Riederer, Chair- 
man, with Hon. Marion W. Gooding, 
Hon. Burrell Barker, Hon. Harry L. 
Albright, Hon. Joseph W. Sanders, 
Hon. Victor B. Wylegala, Hon. J. 
Perrin Anderson and Hon. Hudson 
Malone. 

Time and Place: Hon. Dorr S. 
Davis, Chairman, with Hon. Russell 
H. Kear, Hon. Dwight L. McCormack, 
Hon. L. L. Darling, Hon. Clarence E. 
Conley, Hon. Byron B. Conway, Hon. 
Melvyn I. Cronin, Hon. Donald 
Barnes, Hon. Vera Black, Hon. E. 
Fitzpatrick, Hon. W. Stanford Willis 
and Hon. Ellis W. Thompson. 

Meritorious Service Award: Hon. 
Phillip B. Gilliam, Chairman, with 
Hon. Carlton McNally, Hon. John 
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Connelly, Hon. K. A. Pate, Hon. 
Herndon Inge, Jr., Hon. Donald M. 
Purdy and Hon. Newton Vickers. 


Uniform Reciprocal Non-Support: 
Hon. Talbot Ellis, Chairman, with 
Hon. Orman W. Ketcham, Hon. Mel- 
vyn I. Cronin, Hon. John J. Kenney, 
Hon. Rhea B. Brown, Hon. Harold N. 
Fields, Hon. Edward T. Heefner, Hon. 
Benjamin L. Campbell and Hon. Eliz- 
abeth W. Culpepper. 


Special Committee to Consider the 
Question of Referees or Additional 
Judges: Hon. Thomas Tallakson, 
Chairman, with Hon. Paul W. Alex- 
ander, Hon. Joseph W. Sanders, Hon. 
Joseph B. Felton, Hon. Willard I. 
Gatling and Hon. Walter Scott Cris- 
well. 


Public Relations: Hon. William B. 
Neeley, Chairman, with Hon. Monroe 
J. Paxman, Hon. Albert A. Woldman, 


Hon. Charles J. Simon, Hon. Joseph 
H. Swinehart, Hon. Charles Parks, 
Hon. John J. Grossi and Hon. Xilpha 
R. Metcalf. 

Arrangements: Hon. Rulon W. 
Clark, Chairman, with Hon. Monroe 
Paxman, Hon. Nathan J. Kaufman, 


Hon. Albert A. Woldman, Hon. M. M. 


Hood, Hon. Luther Maples, Hon. 
Lewis Myers, Hon. R. O. O’Connor 
and Hon. C. C. McKay. 

General Membership: Hon. Bruze 
P. Henderson, Chairman, with Hon. 
O. D. Howell, Hon. A. K. Pate, Hon. 
Horace Belfatto, Hon. Minard E. 
Hulse, Hon. Arthur Moore, Hon. Ed- 
win L. Swope, Hon. Milton L. Meister 
and Hon. Monroe J. Paxman. 

School-Court Relations: Hon. Harry 
W. Lindeman, Chairman, with Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depuy, Hon. Henry A. 
Reiderer and Hon. Albert A. Wold- 
man. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


One of the “Ignorance Dispellers” and “Knowledge Dispensers” for the 
Juvenile Court is Dr. Frank Howard Richardson, of Black Mountain, North 
Carolina, pedetrician, philosopher, columnist and guide to the perplexed adults, 
parents, teachers and others who deal with the eternal crop of Teen-Agers. 

Ever since the BLUE RIDGE TRAINING INSTITUTE FOR SOUTHERN 
JUVENILE COURT JUDGES started four years ago, Dr. Frank, as we have 
come to know him and call him, has been on the “Faculty” of the Institute. 

How he sees us is described in his release for his column, dated September 


15, 1958, which follows. 


For the past week, the writer of this column 
has gone through an unusual experience. He has 
been permitted to sit for four hours each morn- 
ing w'th a group of some 30 men and women, 
ail members of the Blue R'dge Institute for 
Southern Juven‘le Court Judges. They had 
come to the beautiful mounta‘nous region of 
western North Carolina to learn how they can 
better serve the thousands of unfortunate young 
people who are brought before them after 
coming into conflict with the law. 

Unlike what I should have expected from a 
lot of judges, this was an informal, casual, fun- 
loving group—more Ike a classroomful of col- 
lege young folks than like austere members of 
the bench. They called one another by their 
first names, and ribbed one another unmerci- 
fully whenever an opportunity presented itself. 

But the over-all impression created on an 
outs‘der like myself was that here was a group 
of people who not only loved ch'ldren but 
(which is qu'te a different matter) liked them 
as well, I kept wishing that this intimate close- 
up contact could have been shared by the many 
un‘nformed people who criticize juven'le court 
judges for ether “‘mollycoddling young hood- 
lums” or for “being too unfeeling and harsh 
with misunderstood, underprivileged children.” 
No one who watched them in their earnest dis- 
cussion of individual methods of getting at the 
truth in the interest of the young people 


brought before them, would ever again have 
leveled such an unfair charge against them. 

This experience dramatized more convinc- 
ingly than any lengthy explanation could have 
done the philosophy behind the juvenile court 
movement. This idea, constantly in evidence, is 
that the state, in the person of the judge, shall 
step in and take over when parents fail to do 
their duty. The laws establishing juvenile courts 
in the different states provide that the delin- 
quent child is to be treated not as a criminal, 
nor is he to be charged with having committed 
a crime. He must be treated as a ward of the 
state, entitled to receive the same care, custody 
and discipline he should have received from his 
parents. 

To be sure, this would not be anything to 
brag about if it were no better than that ex- 
ercised by many parents. But these judges are 
obviously determined that the care they ad- 
minister shall compare favorably with that 
shown by good parents. 

They take very literally the legal phrase, 
“parens patriae,”” which means “father of the 
country,” which denotes the role played in 
Br:ta'n by the Sovereign, and in our land by 
the state, as legal guardian of anyone who is 
deprived of his natural guardian. The delin- 
quent finds a real guardian when he is brought 
before the juvenile court judges. 


(Released by The Associated Newspapers) 
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Oh see the swelling Octopus — 
It has so many tails! 

And each one is a suction pump; 
Its ‘Intake’ never fails. 


Judge William G. Long, presiding 
over the Juvenile Division of the Su- 
perior Court of Seattle, is good 
enough to rate a weekly spot on 
Seattle’s Station, KIRO, entitled ‘‘The 
Judge’s Notebook.” 


His “Fireside Chat” of February 
28, 1956, treats of a local problem 
for his state that is arising rather 
generally throughout most of the 
states of the Union. It goes to the 
heart of the Juvenile Court Concept 
and raises the question as to whether 
the Court is only an “adjudicating and 
committing” instrumentality, with no 
concern over what happens to the 
child after he leaves the Court, all 
the treatment and rehabilitative pro- 
cesses being handled by a Welfare 
Department; or whether it has a con- 
tinuing responsibility for the child, 
and is to have the right to employ its 
own personnel and hold them respon- 
ible for results; and further, whether 
it will be implemented with the facili- 
ties and services for carrying out its 
judgment and ardor affecting the life 
and future of the child in question. 

Of course it is the easy way for a 
Court to label a child and then turn 
him over to another Department of 
the State, to worry with the problem 
of what to do for or with the child. 
This may be the wise thing to do; but 
it looks lazy and weak-kneed to some. 

One relevant factor to be considered 
is that most Judges are elected and 
can be “dis-elected”; but Welfare De- 
partments are “selected,” usually for 
political reasons so far as the top 
echelon is concerned, and the lower 
levels are so frozen in by merit and 
civil service protective devices that 
it is easier and simpler to let them die 
of old age than to try to get rid of 
them for stupidity, inefficiency or a 
callous disregard for the rights and 
feeling of the ones they are paid to 
serve. 


The Octopus 


There are undoubtedly two sides to 
this story. In the long run the people 
will have to decide. In the meantime 
Judge Long tells one side of the story 
very persuasively. Here it is as he told 
it, caption and all: 

HOUSE BILL 651 
JUDGE’S NOTEBOOK 
FEBRUARY 28, 1957 

KIRO — 7:30 p.m. 

Tonight I shall tell you about an 
octopus. 

It is not the kind of octopus that 
lives in the ocean. This one is located 
at Olympia, Washington, but its ten- 
tacles reach out into every county of 
the state. It is generally known as the 
Department of Public Assistance or 
“State Welfare Department.” 


One definition of octopus is found 
in the American College Dictionary 
reading as follows: ‘a far-reaching 
and grasping organization. .. .” 

Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary defines it in these words: 
“something suggestive of an octopus, 
especially an organization with many 
branches through which it maintains 
a hold on . . . the public in general.” 

Now it is my personal opinion that 
the State Welfare Department is in- 
deed a “far-reaching and grasping” 
thing which maintains an ever-increas- 
ing “hold” upon the people of Wash- 
ington; and it is also my belief that, 
if you actually knew the facts con- 
cerning this creature, you would agree 
with me. 

So I shall now attempt to give you 
a few of the facts pertaining to the 
Welfare Department’s dictatorial 
power over thousands of children in 
this state. 

Now for some history. 

In 1913, the legislature created 
juvenile courts to be administered by 
our superior Court Judges. The juris- 
diction of these courts extends to all 
dependent and delinquent children 
under 18 years of age. 

A delinquent child is one who has 
violated some law. A dependent 
youngster is one who needs the pro- 
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tection of the court because of some 
unfortunate event or unwholesome 
conditions that endanger his welfare. 

The law charges us judges with the 
responsibility of ascertaining the facts 
in each case and then making such 
disposition of the child as may appear 
to be necessary to help him grow up 
into healthy and wholesome citizen- 
ship. 

In many cases these children may 
have no parents at all, or their par- 
ents may be utterly unable or incom- 
petent to provide proper care and 
supervision. In such cases the court 
must find some foster home or insti- 
tution that can provide such care. 

Now suppose that the judge finds 
such a home or institution that is 
willing to take the child. There still 
remains the rather practical question: 
“Who is going to pay for the ood, 
clothing, medical and dental care of 
this child?” 

If the institution is maintained by 
the state, such as the custodial or 
training schools, there is no financial 
problem—the state pays the bill. 

If the parents have enough money, 
there is no financial problem—the 
court compels the parents to pay. 

If some good hearted relative or 
public-spirited foster family is able 
and willing to absorb the cost, of 
course there is no financial problem 
for the court to solve. 

If some child-care agency in the 
Community Chest is selected to take 
the child; and if such agency is al- 
located sufficient funds from public 
charity to support the youngster, 
there is no financial problem for the 
court. 

But suppose that there is just no 
such source of funds. Then what? 
How can a Judge make his orders of 
placement effective without money? 

Of course, the answer is obvious. 
No judge on earth can feed and clothe 
a child without money any more than 
you can! And his order of placement, 
without the money to make it effec- 
tive is nothing but a meaningless 
scrap of paper. 

So where can the judge turn for 
help? 

Well, back in 1913, the legislature 
passed a law enabling the judge to 


draw upon county funds—but here is 
the joker in that law: It is illegal for 
the county to pay more than TWELVE 
DOLLARS per month per child. Yes, 
I said, “TWELVE DOLLARS per 
month.” 

It may be that 44 years ago someone 


_ might have been able to feed, clothe, 


and care for a child on $12.00 a 
month. But just try to do it today! 

Of course this old decrepit law is 
ridiculous; and if a judge is to make 
an order of placement effective at all, 
he must turn to some other source of 
money. But where? 

Now here is where the plot begins 
to thicken! The judge must call upon 
the Welfare Department. And it would 
seem logical for him to do so. Isn’t 
that department set up to help pro- 
vide for needy children? Has not our 
legislature appropriated millions of 
dollars for that purpose? And haven’t 
the county commissioners of the state 
levied two mills of taxes upon us all 
and have sent every dime of that 
money to the Welfare Department at 
Olympia? 

Why shouldn’t the Welfare Depart- 
ment provide the funds indispensably 
necessary to enable a judge to dis- 
charge his mandatory duty under the 
law? 

Well it is possible for the judge in 
some cases to get help from that de- 
partment—but only upon the depart- 
ment’s own terms and upon the con- 
ditions that it imposes. The depart- 
ment grants or withholds according 
to its own will. 

And here is where the character- 
istics of the octopus begin to come 
into the picture! 

For example, a judge, in perform- 
ance of his duty fixed by law, may 
find from sworn testimony of wit- 
nesses in open court that the parents 
of a child are unable to pay. But such 
a decision means nothing to the Wel- 
fare Department. If some worker in 
the department decides that the judge 
was wrong, the department can re- 
verse and overrule the court’s decision 
and can withhold the funds needed to 
feed the child. 

If the department decides that the 
home which the judge finds to be a 
proper one for the child does not meet 
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the department’s self-created stand- 
ards, the judge can be reversed and— 
no funds. 

The judge is required by law to 
select and employ probation officers 
to supervise children under court 
jurisdiction. And he may believe that 
one of his wards should have the con- 
sultation and supervision of those 
cuurt officers. But the Welfare may 
decide that when it grants funds for 
feeding the child, it must do the 
supervising—not the probation officer. 

Now I suppose that many of you 
naive citizens, and most of the law- 
yers, are under the impression that 
the decisions and findings of a Su- 
perior Court judge can be reversed 
or nullified only by the Supreme 
Court. 

Don’t you believe it! 


The State Welfare can, whenever 
it chooses to do so, reverse and over- 
rule any Superior Court judge in this 
state. 

Now, of course, it may be that we 
judges whom you have elected are in- 
competent to do the job that your 
legislators have commanded us to do. 
And it may be that our judicial re- 
sponsibilities should be transferred 
over to some highly ‘‘trained” worker 
in the Welfare Department. But, thus 
far you have not done so and the law 
defining our duties is still on the 
books. 

And we judges believe that so long 
as we are charged with the grave 
responsibility of providing suitable 
homes for unfortunate children, we 
should in simple fairness be able to 
call upon some source for the funds 
necessary to make our decisions ef- 
fective. 

So it was that in the 1955 legisla- 
ture we judges supported a bill re- 
quiring the Welfare Department to 
supply these funds. It was approved 
by the Senate, but it died in the 
Judiciary Committee of the House be- 
cause the Welfare Department fought 
it teoth and nail. 

And here is how that department 
did it. They frightened the child-care 
agencies of the state by a skillfully 
veiled threat that if the bill was 
passed, the agencies would be cut in 
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the funds that the Welfare Depart- 
ment doles out to those agencies. 

Now the brutal fact is that prac- 
tically no child-care agency in the 
state can meet its budget require- 
ments without welfare money. And, 
of course, in self-preservation, many 
of these agencies: and their board 
members pressurized the House Com- 
mittee to kill the bill— and it was 
killed. 

The Welfare Department did a neat 
and splendid job of killing. 

The same bill is now up for consid- 
eration again. It is House Bill 651 and 
is in the Social Security Committee of 
the House. I am reliably informed that 
it is meeting heavy opposition. Of 
course it will meet heavy opposition 
because the Welfare Department is 
big and powerful. And I would not be 
surprised if they kill H.B. 651 just as 
they killed its predecessor in 1955. 

It still can threaten and coerce 
child-care agencies. It not only has 
the Superior Court Judges over its 
hip. It can do a lot of unpleasant 
things to child-care agencies too. 

In short, it holds the money and it 
also holds the power to grant or with- 
hold it. And that, my friends, is an 
awful hunk of power. 

But the department wants still more 
power. Some years ago it had made 
considerable progress in persuading 
judges to commit children io the 
custody of the Welfare. But the Su- 
preme Court held that it is illegal to 
grant custody to that department. 

So now, in order to get around the 
Supreme Court decision, House Bill 
544 has been introduced giving the 
Welfare Department the legal right to 
take custody of children. And I would 
not be one bit surprised if they win 
this battle too. 

The Welfare Department does in- 
deed wield an awful hunk of power! 

Now I may sound a little pessimis- 
tic as I view the “far-reaching and 
grasping creature.” But I believe that 
I have grounds for fear and pessi- 
mism. 

Last month I had a conference with 
top staff in the Children’s Bureau at 
Washington, D. C. and I also met in 
conference with some 40 juvenile 
court judges at Pittsburgh and New 
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York. I told them of my fears con- 
cerning the eternal grasp for power 
and the encroachment upon the courts 
by the Welfare Department in this 
state and asked them what the pic- 
ture seemed to be nationally, and in 
the various states from which those 
40 judges came. 


The story was the same without ex- — 


ception. 

In state after state, the Welfare is 
taking over child-care programs, adop- 
tions, juvenile court probation depart- 
ments, local and state-wide institu- 
tions, and even correctional schools. 

I particularly recall the frustration 
of a judge from West Virginia when 
he said, “Hell! I am hog-tied in dis- 
charging my responsibility as judge. 
The Welfare hires, supervises and 
fires my probation officers. It controls 
every facility that I have for child 
care. The juvenile court judge in my 
state is nothing but a figure head. 
The Welfare has taken over.” 

At that, I think the West Virginia 
judge was lucky that he does not live 
in Utah. 

In Utah, the Welfare has attained 
the ultimate in its grasp for power 
over the courts. Believe it or not, the 
Welfare Department there not only 
operates all juvenile court probation 
services—it appoints and removes at 
will even the Juvenile Court Judges 
themselves. The people of Utah can- 
not elect their own judges or fix their 
salaries. 

The Welfare has indeed taken over 
—and that’s for sure! 

Can things like that happen here? 
Don’t be too sure. If House Bill 651 
is defeated, and if House Bill 544 is 
enacted, the Welfare Department of 
the state will have taken a long step 
forward in its quest for power and 
still more power. 

And now, my brother judges, are 
you going to be trapped into abdica- 
tion of your statutory right to have 
your own probation officers supervise 
your wards, and are you going to turn 
that job over to some gracious willing 
worker from the “Welfare”? Can you 
stand idly by while H.B. 651 is de- 
feated and H.B. 544 is passed? 

And for you county commissioners: 
are you going to continue to appro- 


priate our money for our local chil- 
dren’s care while at the same time you 
continue to send our two-mill levy to 
the “Welfare” at Olympia? 

And to you members of this legisla- 
ture: Is it not just simple fairness for 
you to compel the Welfare Depart- 
ment to make its funds available so 
that we judges can carry out our 
mandate under law? 

And do you think it’s safe to give 
that department the power of custody 
over children? 

H.B. 544 will give that power. 

The American College Dictionary 
says that an octopus is ‘‘a far-reach- 
ing and grasping” thing. And it is 
my personal fear and my conviction 
that our State Welfare Department 
comes frightfully close to fitting this 
definition. 

WILLIAM G. LONG 
Judge of the Superior Court 
King County, Washington 


EDITOR’S POSTSCRIPT ON 
“THE OCTOPUS” ARTICLE 

In the April 1957 Bulletin of the 
National Juvenile Court Foundation, 
your Editor ran the foregoing article 
by Judge William G. Long of the 
Juvenile Court of Seattle, Washington, 
captioned “The Octopus.” The issue 
so graphically raised by Judge Long 
seems to be THE JUDICIAL PRO- 
CESS VS. THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
EDICT. It is still an issue and is in- 
creasingly becoming a greater issue. 
An old maxim runs “Control of purse 
is control of power.” 

When the central government gives 
back to the people of a state the 
money it has originally extracted from 
them by Federal taxation, under the 
guise of grants-in-aid or otherwise, it 
stamps the whole program carried out 
with its own totalitarian and authori- 
tarian principles and standards of op- 
eration. It thus becomes an utter 
negation of the democratic principles 
of local self-government and responsi- 
bility that we have been taught to 
hold as a bulwark of our freedom and 
national character. 

So this issue considered by Judge 
Long is a sort of “Armageddon” not 
only here but all over the world. Yes, 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Wisconsin Study Commitice 


On Juvenile Court Sewices 


It is often said about the weather 
and taxes that everyone talks about 
them but no one does anything about 
them. The same might be said also 
about juvenile problems, but in Wis- 
consin we are attempting to do some- 
thing about them. We are all very 
conscious of the fact that our juvenile 
problems are increasing throughout 
the United States as well as in our 
own state, and anyone who studies the 
statistics and predictions for school 
populations knows that the problem is 
going to be increasingly severe. 
I recently saw some figures which 
indicate that by 1962 the number of 
persons under 18 in the United States 
will equal the total population of the 
United States in 1890. 


Many of the people who talk about 
juvenile problems have either an 
idealistic or a cynical picture of what 
a juvenile court is and how it op- 
erates. Some believe that a skilled and 
dedicated juvenile court judge can 
have a child brought before him and 
by the exercise of some magic is able 
to cure all problems and frustrations 
of the child. Others very cynically 
think that a child brought before a 
juvenile court is given only a light 
tap on the wrist and told to go and 
sin no more. 

We who are working in the field 
know very definitely that no juvenile 
court judge can adequately do his 
job without help from people who are 
trained to perform services for the 
court. We also know that the opera- 
tion of a good juvenile court, and as 
a matter of fact a good child welfare 
program, is not the work merely of 
persons trained in social work, but 
also that of a judge who is interested 
in his work and adequately trained in 
the law. 

In recognition of the seriousness of 
juvenile problems and in anticipation 
of the increase in teen-age population, 
the Children’s Code in 1955 required 
that every county provide services to 
the juvenile court. Many counties are 
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employing staff. In some counties the 
persons performing these services are 
attached directly to the court; in 
others they are part of the county 
department of public welfare; in still 
others they are employees of the 
county’s children’s board, and in some 
counties we find a combination of the 
several plans. 

In most counties in the state, how- 
ever, we find persons performing serv- 
ices for the juvenile court who are 
new and inexperienced. We also find 
in those same counties judges who 
have not heretofore had adequate 
services available to them. 

Need For and Purpose of Study 

In 1957 the Wisconsin Board of 
Juvenile Court Judges, under the 
presidency of Hon. James H. Levi of 
Portage County, appointed a Study 
Committee on Juvenile Court Serv- 
ices. The purpose of this committee 
was to study and attempt to answer 
such questions as 


1. What constitutes juvenile court 
services? 

2. What are good practices and pro- 
cedures in providing services to a 
juvenile court? 

3. What are the best general pat- 
terns to follow in sound develop- 
ment of a juvenile court program? 

4. What guide should be used to im- 
plement the broad provisions of 
the Children’s Code as related to 
the juvenile court services? 

The ultimate purpose of the com- 
mittee is, upon completion of its 
study, to write a “Handbook for Juve- 
nile Court Workers.” Recently the 
National Probation and Parole Asso- 
ciation published a book entitled 
“Guide for Juvenile Court Judges.” 
The judges have found this book to 
be excellent. It is the purpose of the 
committee to supply juvenile court 
workers with the same type of hand- 
book. This handbook will be oriented 
specifically to Wisconsin problems, 
and definitely oriented to the Wis- 
consin Children’s Code. It is hoped 
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that the handbook, when completed, 

will be 

1. A foundation for sound alterna- 
tive practices and procedures upon 
which to build a strong program 
of services to the juvenile court. 

2. A focal point upon which the juve- 
nile court judges and welfare per- 


sonnel who service the court can ' 


come to a mutual understanding 
of their respective roles and func- 
tions. 

3. A training guide and orientation 
manual to the new worker in the 
rapidly developing juvenile court 
program in this state. 

A large number of the new juvenile 
court workers who are being employed 
in Wisconsin now have no guide or 
practical text upon which to rely or 
learn what is expected of them by the 
juvenile court judges. The little that 
has been written on the subject is 
geared to courts in the larger metro- 
politan areas and is not practical for 
the person performing juvenile court 
services in the smaller Wisconsin 
communities. 

Committee Personnel 

It was felt that in order to get all 
points of view on the problems under 
study the committee should be made 
up of juvenile court judges, county 
welfare directors, persons actually 
providing services to the juvenile 
courts and representatives of the State 
Department of Public Welfare. Mem- 
bers of the committee are: Hon. 
Byron B. Conway, Wood County, 
chairman; Hon. James H. Levi, Por- 
tage County; Hon. Henry Gergen, Jr., 
Dodge County; and Hon. Joseph Wil- 
kus, Sheboygan County representing 
the judges; Clayton Harrop of Sauk 
County and Robert Hintz of Washing- 
ton County, representing county wel- 
fare departments; Norman Whitford 
of Winnebago County representing 
personnel who provide services to the 
court through a welfare department; 
Jerome Foy of Dane County repre- 
senting county probation officers; 
Robert Barrington and Elaine Lubbers 
representing the State Department of 
Public Welfare. Kenneth Ramminger 
and Betty R. Brown, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Division for 
Children and Youth, were designated 


to provide staff services to the com- 
mittee. Other persons who are not 
members of the committee have been 
more than gracious in assisting the 
committee. These include Mary Lou 
Linton, John Pekarek, Robert McGee 
and Robert Carnes. 

The named committee is broad in 
representation but in order to work ef- 
ficiently it must necessarily be limited 
in numbers. It was planned, therefore, 
that before the handbook takes any 
final form it would be presented to 
and discussed with a number of others 
who are working with children. It was 
planned also that there would be area 
meetings in which additional juvenile 
court judges, welfare and court staff 
personnel would sit with members of 
the committee and review certain 
chapters after they are near their 
final form. 

Method of Study 


It was decided to approach the dif- 
ficult task before the committee in 
two ways: first, by the development 
of questionnaires with which the com- 
mittee hopes to obtain information on 
current practices, evaluation of those 
practices and suggestions as to what 
persons who are actually working with 
juvenile problems feel would be the 
best practices. Separate questionnaires 
are being directed to the juvenile 
court judges, to juvenile court work- 
ers and to law enforcement officers 
throughout the state. The second 
method of approach undertaken by 
the committee was to break down its 
membership into three subcommittees, 
each of which is chaired by a judge. 
These subcommittees are studying 
specific areas relating to juvenile 
court services. The areas under study 
which are tentatively thought of as 
chapters in the handbook are: 

Philosophy, Jurisdiction, Staffing and Ad- 
ministration, Public Services, Intake, Detention, 
Social Studies and Reports, Court Hearings. 


Disposition and Treatment and Community 
Resources. 


The questionnaire directed to the 
juvenile court judges has been pre- 
pared, answered and returned. It is 
now being analyzed and studied. Fifty- 
six judges answered and returned 
their questionnaires. From _ those 
answers it appears that in 34 of the 
answering juvenile courts the person- 
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nel who give service to the court are 
provided exclusively by the county de- 
partment of public welfare; in 15 
courts the worker or workers are em- 
ployed by the court itself, but some 
services are also received from a 
county agency. About one-half of the 
answering judges prefer a different 
type of supervision for personnel 
giving services to the court than is 
now being given. On the whole it ap- 
pears that the judges feel that they 
themselves should have greater super- 
visory contro] over persons perform- 
ing services for the court than they 
now have. On the subject of consulta- 
tive services from the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, three out of 
five of the answering judges are satis- 
fied with present practices on consul- 
tation. The majority of the remainder 
would like some other pattern of con- 
sultative state services. Three judges 
prefer no consultative services from 
the state; of these three, only one is 
presently receiving such services. A 
great deal of additional analysis is 
now being made of the questionnaires 
that have been returned by the judges. 
The questionnaires of the juvenile 
court workers and for law enforce- 
ment officers are in the process of 
drafting. The subcommittee studying 
specific areas has been _ working 
diligently and is developing outlines 
of the proposed chapters. 


Conclusion 


The Study Committee is very much 
aware of the fact that there are many 
problems in the juvenile court field 
which have not been resolved. 

The judges definitely know that 
there is a need to better understand 
what reasonably can be expected from 
personnel performing services for the 
courts. The persons who are perform- 
ing those services and are trained in 
social work and not in the law need 
to understand why questions of juris- 
diction are so important. Although the 
social workers sometimes believe some 
action on their part would be the ideal 
solution of the problems of the indi- 
vidual with whom they are working, 
such action sometimes cannot be taken 
under the Wisconsin law. 

It is hoped that when the handbook 


is completed, persons working with 
the juvenile courts will have a better 
understanding of the problem that 
the judges are facing, and the judges 
will have a better understanding of 
what the social workers are attempt- 
ing. 

In all events, the handbook will at- 
tempt to disclose what practices are 
being followed in Wisconsin and will 
try to suggest, without dictating, what 
in the opinion of the committee, are 
good constructive practices. 


EDITOR’S POSTSCRIPT 

(Continued from Page 11) 
we have seen national socialism op- 
erate in Germany, one of the by-pro- 
ducts of which was the murder of five 
million Jews, and we have seen it 
operate in Italy under Mussolini, 
where the trains were made to run on 
time but liberty and democracy van- 
ished. We can see it now operating in 
Red Russia and Red China. We do not 
like the spectacle. 

Because the issue raised by Judge 
Long seems to loom larger each year 
in our own country, your Editor is 
reprinting the graphic tale as told by 
the Judge. 

Before doing so, your Editor con- 
tacted Judge Long as to what the 
present situation is and asked for a 
sort of postscript to his article. He 
wired back: “SAD POSTSCRIPT — 
WELFARE WON LEGISLATIVE 
BATTLE — JUDGES AND _ KIDS 
LOST.” 


From Harvey Call, Ft. Lauderdale 
Daily News, June 21, 1958 

“Juvenile problems require the 
thinking, the work and the coopera- 
tion of all levels of the community if 
we are to turn out good citizens for 
tomorrow. 

“It is less expensive to redeem a 
child through the courts than pay for 
society’s retribution against the child 
by placing him in a prison and making 
him a lifelong criminal. 

“You (the Juvenile Courts) are the 
frontline troops against juvenile de- 
linquency. Many times you must be 
called upon to exhibit more skill and 
dedication than judges in any other 
branch of the judiciary.” 
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The “Lex Talionis” - - 
(Law of the Claw of the Jungle) 


. .. Or the helping, guiding hand 
Of the parental Children’s Court—— 
A COURT THAT CARES 


By Walter Scott Criswell 


“Train up a child in the way he 
should go: and when he is old, he will 
not depart from it.” 

So said a Wise One of olden times. 

But where is the child trained? 
Science, sociology, psychology, com- 
mon observation and common sense 
all say the home is the culture and 
training matrix where the conduct and 
character of children are formed. 

Unhappily there has been a deterior- 
ation in home and family life during 
the last decades. The Glueck Research 
Team of Harvard (probably the best 
in this country) Doctors Eleanor and 
Sheldon, in their definitive study 
“Unravelling Juvenile Delinquency” 
pointed an unwavering finger of ac- 
cusation at what they called “the 
incohesive home” as the arch and 
major factor in the production of de- 
linquency. 

Dr. William Healy, social and psy- 
chological pioneer in the study of de- 
linquency, first in Chicago, lastly in 
the Judge Baker Foundation in Bos- 
ton, arrived at the same conclusion— 
only he didn’t hit on the phrase “in- 
cohesive” as did the Gluecks. Emo- 
tional shock experience growing out 
of the “incohesive” and demoralized 
family situation was the way he ex- 
pressed it in “New Lights on Delin- 
quency.” 

The findings of both the Gluecks 
and Dr. Healy are supported by solid 
statistics. 379,000 homes last year 
were broken by divorce; 100,000 other 
homes were deserted by the father 
(the “Poor Man’s Divorce,” it is 
called); many homes were weakened 
by the death of one or both parents; 
numberless other cheap homes were 
undermined by depravity, vice, sin 
and criminality; all of these adverse 
factors and a growing materialism 


and Hollywood cheapness and tawdri- 
ness of life, join unholy hands to 
befoul the home, the nurture nest 
where the character and conduct of 
children are influenced and largely 
fixed. 

Unhappily the rates of these adverse 
factors have risen in the last few de- 
cades like a slow inexorable tide. Di- 
vorce, desertion, illegitimacy, drunk- 
enness, insanity, crime—all of these 
rates have climbed. Family life has 
been undermined by this swirl of 
destructive forces; children have been 
made unhappy and insecure; they 
have lost faith; they have become 
suspicious, resentful and rebellious. 
From this seed bed comes delin- 
quency. 

Fortunately this disease of slow 
family deterioration, while spreading, 
has been restricted to a comparatively 
small segment of the homes of 
America. 

It reaches its most virulent form in 
the slums of our cities. Dr. Marjorie 
Rittwaggen, a staff psychiatrist for 
the New York Juvenile Court, in her 
dynamic and most readable book, 
“Sins of Their Fathers” tells us that 
1% of the families in New York pro- 
duce 75% of the delinquents. She 
further states that in the “total City 
population of New York, there are 
over 1300 families with four or more 
persons, including children, living in 
one furnished room.” 

Ground for Shock But Not Surprise 

Yet there are those who are sur- 
prised and shocked at the increase of 
delinquency. 

They certainly should be “shocked” 
at the increase in divorce, separation, 
desertion, dissension, and materialism 
and godlessness in the home; but they 
should not be “surprised” that de- 
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linquent children issue from these 
“incohesive” homes. 

Should the LASH be applied to the 
backs of the child victims of adult 
stupidity, infidelity, self-indulgence, 
materialism and vice? 

Of course there should be no 
“mollycoddling.” And of course, the 
degree of restraint and discipline 
should be used that is required to re- 
strain these children rendered vicious 
and dangerous by neglect and bad 
example. 

It has even been demonstrated that 
nearly all of the child victims of de- 
praved and adverse conditions—the 
ones we glibly call delinquents—can 
be recognized at the Teachers’ Desk 
in the First Grade. 

Maybe the medievally lash-minded 
ones had better join hands with those 
who are trying through the Schools 
and the Children’s Courts to salvage 
the child victims of incohesive and 
broken homes where adults fail before 
God and Man to do their duty by their 
own flesh and blood. 


Pilloried by the Press 


In one of our large cities, a news- 
paper decided to solve the delinquency 
problem by printing the names of 100 
boys involved in a gang war in which 
some were badly wounded. 

The name, age and address of each 
boy was printed. They ranged in age 
all the way from the 6-year-old “Tag 
Along” type to the hard boiled 18- 
year-old “gangster type.” 

Then in the lower left hand corner 
of the page, there was a little boxed 
in statement to the effect that some 
official had said there should be at 
least 85 more Juvenile Aid Officers 
assigned to this slum battlefield where 
the children hurt themselves and 
others. 

Steeped in this slum neighborhood 
of evil smells, evil people, street- 
walkers, petty thieves, cheap dives 
and joints, perverts pandering porno- 
graphic material—is it any wonder 
that the kids went wrong, ran wild, 
and played games of hate and violence 
in the noisome, dimly lit streets and 
alleys of this slum? 

Were there places provided where 
they could play other games, clean 


competitive games, from which they 
could learn (and have fun learning) 
sportsmanship, fair play? Were there 
strong Churches with social programs 
and facilities? Play grounds? Boys’ 
Clubs? Scout, Y.M.C.A. and other con- 
structive programs adequately staffed? 
Were there settlements, child guid- 
ance clinics, places where the parents 
who were honestly trying could turn? 
You know there were not! 

So let’s “get tough” with these 100 
children, the inevitable products of 
social neglect and vice. Let’s pillory 
them in the public press so any evil 
or pruriently interested person can 
throw rotten eggs at them. That will 
help them to be better children. It 
will make their salvage and restrain- 
ing easier. Or after all, why try to 
train such depraved creatures? They 
are probably born criminals, anyway. 
With malice aforethought, they chose 
their shiftless parents; they deliber- 
ately chose to live in an evil smelling 
slum neighborhood; they planned in 
advance to have the evil associates 
that frequent dives and other vicious 
hangouts in the community. Next 
time, print their pictures as well as 
their names, make war on them. Since 
they choose to be criminals, treat ’em 
like criminals! Give ’em the works!! 

Let it be said that most newspapers, 
the vast majority of them, in fact, do 
not go for this program of punitive 
publicity. As a matter of noblesse 
oblige, they “lay off’ the kids, give 
the Juvenile Courts and other correc- 
tive or redemptive agencies a chance 
to salvage the child in question. This 
is a self-imposed policy—and it is 
keenly appreciated by those who are 
charged with, or have assumed, the 
duty of reclaiming the greatest pos- 
sible number of these child victims 
and scapegoats of society from evil 
and criminal ways. 


The Other Approach 

And then there are those foolish 
people who think that instead of pub- 
lishing the names of those 100 chil- 
dren they should have been carefully 
sorted out. 

The “Tag alongs” and _ toddlers 
should have been given consideration 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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The Family 


(Digest of Speech by Rabbi Solomon B. 
Freehof, D.D., Rodef Shalom Temple, 
Eighth Session, Pennsylvania Mason Juve- 
nile Court Institute, Masonic Temple, 
Pittsburgh, September 17, 1958.) 


The question of family life and its 


spiritual and psychic and ethical sub- 
strata is difficult and important. 

Aristotle in his “Ethics” builds a 
system consistent with his entire 
world philosophy. In our time there 
has been study of primitive peoples 
. . . New Guinea, the Eskimos, others 
. . . in order to demonstrate the re- 
lativity of ethics. 

Nobody has written an adequate 
history of the ethical experience. The 
contrast between us and our grand- 
parents and between them and their 
grandparents, in other words, the 
changes in ethics in the same con- 
tinuous society, is a subject which 
would sometimes enhearten us and 
always enlighten us. 

Sometimes we believe that ethics is 
a sort of predestined subsidence, that 
people aren’t as good as they were 
and their descendents may be worse, 
and it does seem that there is a de- 
cline of decency in the history of cer- 
tain areas. 

Yet a history of the ethical experi- 
ence would give us some datum as 
the comparison between Oliver Crom- 
well’s England which was followed by 
the corruption of the restoration. 
From a time when ethical dutifulness 
was dominant and righteousness more 
or less the norm, England under 
Charles II calamitously dropped into 
corruption of every kind. Later, of 
course. comes the Victorian area. one 
of dutifvlness, and England is clean, 
an Englishman’s word his bond, the 
English government honest and 
straight. So we see that a history of 
ethical experience would show us a 
certain periodicity, ups as well as 
downs on the large social scale. 

It is with this mood that we face 
our present day general ethical weak- 
ness in all fields of life. It is hard to 
pinpoint a center of the corruption, a 
focal infection for our ethical disease. 


The only people engaged in a study of 
this ethical change are the novelists. 
We have left it to them. 

If you reflect on most modern 
novels, you will find that most of the 
ethical problems with which they deal 
concern the family relations of man 
to wife or parents to children. In 
other words, the novelists to whom 
we have left this vital subject of 
ethical experience seem to sense with 
insight that the center of our ethical 
corruption exists, somehow rests, in 
the family. It is this theme that I 
would like to study with you this eve- 
ning, bearing in mind that things go 
up and down in these matters. Just 
now, I hope, we may be at the end 
of a downward trend in family ethics. 

The best way to study it is to con- 
sider what has been the reason for 
certain influences within our civiliza- 
tion to deprecate the family as an in- 
stitution. After all, the family is 
clearly the oldest human and social 
institution. It is older than the 
churches. 


That which has answered so long 
has, in our area, been subjected to a 
remarkable attack—not merely to a 
calamitous neglect, but to a persistent 
intellectual attack. This attack against 
the family will reveal to us what the 
weaknesses of the institution are and 
what the direction of health may pos- 
sibly be. 

One of the greatest attacks on the 
family came in the early days of the 
Russian Revolution. The Bolsheviks, 
as soon as they became men of power, 
immediately set about to break down 
the family. They did it systematically 
with their usual disregard for human 
sensitiveness. They encouraged taking 
children to nurseries away from home 
and made the marriage bond as tenu- 
ous as possible by making divorces 
available by postcard. It was clear 
that they meant to destroy the family. 
They gave up the plan later, but that 
was exactly what they meant to do. 

Their whole philosophy is an 
economic one and they believe every- 
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thing is ultimately explained on the 
basis of economic advantage or dis- 
advantage. 

A family can hardly be understood 
apart from its property. The family 
furniture, the family china, no matter 
how much—It may be cheap earthen- 
ware—is theirs, they are used to it. 
The sense of reliable familiarity in a 
room in which things have been ours 
for a long time, that sense of stability 
in life is part of the family mood. 
Family possessions are an essential 
part of the family stability. 

Now, you would think because Com- 
munists were opposed to property as- 
pects of family life that obviously the 
capitalistic world for that reason 
would try to strengthen it. Of course, 
we do, verbally, at least: Home sweet 
home and all the ecomiums of men 
running for office, the home, the 
family, thatched cottage, log cabins 
and so forth. Actually, our very own 
capitalistic economic system has tend- 
ed to break down family life. I do not 
believe that this fact is stated or 
often maintained. 

Our economic machinery has been 
so immensely successful that we pro- 
duce more than we can possibly need. 
Economically this is magnificent, but 
physically this can be evil. One of the 
oldest virtues has been destroyed, the 
virtue of thrift. This is calamitous in 
the life of children. The new lavish- 
ness combined with the child’s natural 
destructiveness results in the fact that 
the child is never taught to respect 
things any more, to realize that every 
object involves a concentration of 
human labor. 

Destructiveness of teen-agers today 
is a reflection of the destructiveness 
of our civilization. American garbage 
cans would feed a starving world and 
American scrap heaps would yield 
Europe untold wealth. 

So, our system of living today has 
destroyed one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities for training children to re- 
spect human labor and human pos- 
sessions. A child must learn the un- 
breakable nexus between toil and 
possessions, that objects are to be 
guarded and protected. 

The second attack on the family 
came not from Soviet Russia, but 


trom some of the most enlightened, 
forward-looking people in the United 
States, our most creative educators. 
They proclaimed a declaration of 
liberty for children. Evidently, how- 
ever, there is something in a child’s 
nature that the best intentioned liber- 
tarians and educators overlooked. 
They need some predictable order in 
their existence. The home as it will 
develop in the next decade will have 
parents who will not “lay down the 
law,” but will follow certain rules, 
reasonable rules, rules that ‘will be 
enforced justly and not willfully and 
incidentally. 

The third attack on the family came 
from psychologists. They, of course, 
considering every human being as a 
potential patient, thought that what 
every child needs is happiness and 
therefore you must do anything to 
make the child happy, always happy. 
This business of palship, recently re- 
discovered by Madison Avenue in the 
blessed term, “togetherness,” has been 
one of the greatest self delusions in 
the modern picture of parental-child 
relations. 

A parent is not a pal no matter how 
much he tries to uncreak his bones 
and play baseball. A parent of twenty- 
five is to a child as old as George 
Washington. The psychologists are dis- 
covering that what the child needs 
more desperately than happiness is a 
sense of security. He wants dad to be 
a big, strong man, older than he, 
someone to trust. He wants the home 
to be safe, a citadel in the little storms 
of a child’s life. 

We will never be the disciplinarians 
of our grandfather’s day and we will 
always be benefited by new ideas, but 
the father should always represent 
something firm, something to trust. 
Modern parents may tell you, “I want 
to be loved; I don’t want to be re- 
spected.” Well, it is not a question of 
what they want—it is their duty to be 
respected. The child needs someone 
to respect. 

Thus we begin to emerge into an- 
other view of the family. The family 
is the seed bed where character is 
founded. We know sociological im- 
provements in city housing are good, 
that psychological explanations of re- 
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sentments are correct. Yet you get 
evil children from the finest neighbor- 
hoods. Basically what counts most is 
the psychic growth of the child in the 
oldest institution in human history, 
the family. After all the downgrading 
of the family, we are now beginning 


to raise it up again and realize what 


it can be. 

I think the attitude in the writing 
of the next twenty years or so will be 
a rediscovery of what we have been 
rather careless about valuing. As a 
picture of our growing respect for the 
family, I should like to leave with you 
a metaphor from Bishop Phillip Groce 
of Boston: “The soul of man is the 
candle of the Lord.” 

Phillips Brook commented as fol- 
lows:—‘“‘Were you ever one of a com- 


pany that set out to explore the Mam- 
moth caves of Kentucky? When you 
are outside in the bright sunlight, the 
guide gives you each a candle and tells 
you to light it and you do and you see 
how useless the candle is and how 
pale its light in the bright glare of the 
sun. Then he leads you into the cave 
and you get into a sort of twilight 
zone and you find you are holding the 
candle a little more carefully than 
you did. Your light seems a little 
brighter. Then you go farther and in 
ten minutes you are deep in the black 
darkness; and you find yourself hold- 
ing with dear life to the little light 
you once despised. The family has 
been despised in many circles, but 
now we know it is the true course of 
decency and real hope for the future.” 


George H. Deike Honored 


George H. Deike, Treasurer of the 
Child Service Committee of the Grand 
Lodge of Pennsylvania Masons, was 
acclaimed ‘‘Western Pennsylvania’s 
Industrialist of the Year” this fall in 
Pittsburgh. Praised for his work in 
the field of safety and the saving of 
lives through perfecting safety de- 
vices, Mr. Deike won tribute from 
Pittsburgh newspapers as the ‘man 
who made Pittsburgh the safety cap- 
ital of the world.” 

As Chairman of the Board of the 
Mine Safety and Appliance Company, 
Mr. Deike heads a firm which lists 
more than 3600 items of safety equip- 
ment, not only in mining, but in 
varied other industries as well as mili- 
tary and naval operations. 

Frank E. Agnew, Jr., president of 
Peoples First National Bank and 
Trust Company, presented the plaque 
to Mr. Deike at the annual meeting 
of the Society of Industrial Realtors 
at a banquet in the Duquesne Club. 
Leonard P. Kane, president of the 
SIR’s Western Pennsylvania Chapter, 
presided at the dinner. 


In making the selection, according 
to Mr. Agnew, the Society chose a 
leader in a unique industry which has 
an overriding effect on all the pro- 
ducts that have made Pittsburgh 
great. 


As a young engineer with the Mine 
Rescue Division, Mr. Deike saw re- 
peated disasters with attendant loss 
of life which stirred him to remedy 
a glaring lack of safety equipment in 
the industrial mining field. 


In a letter of congratulation, W. S. 
Criswell, Editor of the Foundation 
Publications of the National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges, wrote: 


“T have a feeling, also, that you are 
happy to know that your splendid co- 
operation and devoted efforts to the 
cause of wayward, neglected and de- 
prived childhood generally, as ex- 
pressed in your service on the Child 
Service Committee, has meant much 
to many children, as to their safety 
and salvage from conditions that 
would lead to the death of their 
characters.” 
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THE EIGHTH SESSION 
(Continued from Page 3) 


generations to come, so long as the 
American spirit and tradition shall 
live. 


The Old Formation 


As usual, after the get-acquainted 
causerie, candidates were broken up 
into groups of five and circulated in 
a pattern which brought them all in 
touch with a hearing session; a study 
of probation processes and records; a 
period with the intake, where sifting, 
referral and adjustment of minor com- 
plaints take place; and an analysis of 
methods and facilities for care of chil- 
dren pending final disposition; in- 
cluding detention facilities. 

Other general sessions attended by 
the candidates as a committee of the 
whole included Court-School Rela- 
tionships; Court-Police Relationships; 
Medical and Psychological Services; 
visits to Institutions, etc. 

Again, as in former sessions, loyal 
staff members of the Court planned, 
cooked and served two dinners and 
three luncheons for candidates and 
their friends or families as well as for 
friends of the Court generally. This 
was a beautiful and greatly appre- 
ciated service on the part of this de- 
voted group — and a very impressive 
evidence of the affection and esteem 
the members of the Pittsburgh Court 
Team have for their Captain, Judge 
Schramm. 


Spiritual Emphasis 


The custom in past sessions has 
been to devote one meeting, usually 
a dinner, to the theme, ‘Religious 
Emphasis and Spiritual Resources.” 
Usually, Dr. Solomon B. Freehof, 
of Rodef Shalom Temple, has spoken 
for the Hebrew approach; Msgr. John 
O’Grady, Head of the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities, has 
talked from the Catholic angle; and 
Dr. George A. Avery, Presbyterian 
Minister and Grand Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Grand Lodge of Masons, 
usually made the presentation on be- 
half of the Protestant Churches. 

On this occasion, Dr. Avery having 
departed this life and Msgr. O’Grady 


unable to attend, Dr. Freehof spoke 
for the whole field. His speech was 
really a masterpiece and appears in 
full elsewhere in this Journal. 

So the Eighth Session of the Penn- 
sylvania Mason Juvenile Court Insti- 
tute passed into history, the twenty 
“candidates” became “Fellows,” and 
we hope and believe the wayward, 
neglected, deprived and “emotionally 
crippled” children of America will 
fare a bit better because of this 
meeting. 


THE “LEX TALIONAS” 
(Continued from Page 16) 


and treatment in keeping with their 
age and needs. One cannot prescribe 
generally for children because they 
are all different. 

The hard boiled lads should have 
been given strict probationary super- 
vision—or perhaps committed to a 
suitable institution for training. Again 
the case would have to be individual- 
ized. 

With the proper persons — and 
enough of them—and proper services, 
facilities and institutions—and enough 
of them—90 of the 100 could have 
been reclaimed to good citizenship. 
And this in spite of the atrocious 
community environment. [ know this 
because I have seen it done. 

But the wholesale stigmatizing of the 

100 by the public press would not 
help—branding the “tag alongs,” the 
easily led and the hard leaders to- 
gether—would not have helped. It 
would definitely hurt and operate 
against the redemptive measures. 

No “mollycoddling” of course: but 
kind, firm and summary handling 
such as a ‘wise father would give his 
own child.’ 

Really isn’t that more sensible than 
the pillory, the branding iron, the 
whipping post and the ‘‘lash” of Crim- 
inal Law philosophy and procedure? 


From Louis B. Seltzer, Editor 
Cleveland Press 


“We are principally concerned about 
youth, when we truly need to be more 
concerned about our lives as adults.” 
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PROGRAM 


Pennsylvania Mason 


Juvenile Court Institute 


( 
Sp 


Eighth Session 
September 14 to 18, 1958 


Juvenile Court of Allegheny County 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Hon. Gustav L. Schramm Hon. Walter Scott Criswell Mr. Wiiliam E. Yeager 
Sunday, September 14 


Registration - Webster Hall Hotel 


3:30 p.m.—Causerie 
Juvenile Court Building 
3333 Forbes Street 


6:00 p.m.—Buffet Supper 
7:30 p.m.—Open Session 
The Juvenile Court Movement in America 


Hon. Walter Scott Criswell 

Editor 

The National Juvenile Court Foundation 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Greetings: Mr. William E. Yeager, R.W.P.G.M. 
Chairman 
Children’s Service Committee 
Warren, Pennsylvania 
Mr. Sanford M. Chilcote, R.W.G.M. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The opening session will offer a good opportunity for all to 
become personally acquainted with each other ...a warm-up time 
and the beginning of good fellowship. 


Distinguished leaders will be associated with the Fellows of the 
Institute during the session, stimulating personal relationships and 
the free and full exchange of ideas and experiences. It is hoped that 
those present will participate freely so that maximum benefits may 
be secured for each individually and for the development of service 
to troubled children by the judicial process. 


The Fellows will attend Court sessions in groups of five in 
order to participate actively in the proceedings. Meanwhile, others, 
in appropriate groups, will familiarize themselves with the pro- 
cedures in the Detention Home and in the Probation, Medical, and 
Clerical Departments of the Court. 
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Monday, September 15 


9:30 a.m.—Court Session and Procedures 
12:15 p.m.—Lunch - Juvenile Court Building 
1:30 p.m.—Court Session and Procedures 
3:30 p.m.—Webster Hall Hotel 


Court-School Relationships 


Mr. Oscar J. Schwarm 

Director 

Division of Guidance and Child Accounting 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 


Court-Police Relationships 


Mr. James F. McKnight 
Inspector 
Bureau of Police of the City of Pittsburgh 


7:30 p.m.—Webster Hall Hotel 


Medical Programs of Pittsburgh and the Court 
Samuel M. Wishik, M.D. 
Professor of Maternal and Child Health 
Graduate School of Public Health 
University of Pittsburgh 
Tuesday, September 16 
9:30 a.m.—Court Session and Procedures 
12:15 p.m.—Lunch - Juvenile Court Building 
1:30 p.m.—Court Session and Procedures 
3:30 p.m.—Discussion - Courtroom 


7:30 p.m.—Baseball Game - Forbes Field 
Pittsburgh Pirates vs. the St. Louis Cardinals 


Dr. Samuel M. Wishik Mr. Oscar J. Schwarm Mr. James F. McKnight 
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Hon. G. Howland Shaw Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway Hon. Thomas M. Cooley, II 


Wednesday, September 17 


9:30 a.m.—Visit to: 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 


Greetings: General Matthew B. Ridgway 
Chairman 
Board of Trustees 


Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
11:45 a.m.—Visit to: 


Nationality Rooms of the University of Pittsburgh 


1:00 p.m.—Lunch - Faculty Club of the University of Pittsburgh 


Greetings: Hon. Thomas M. Cooley, II 
Dean 
School of Law 
University of Pittsburgh 
2:30 p.m.—Visit to: 
Heinz Chapel 


6:00 p.m.—Buffet Supper - Juvenile Court Building 
Spiritual Values in Family and in Community Life 
Rabbi Solomon B. Freehof, D.D. 
Rodef Shalom Temple 
Thursday, September 18 


9:30 a.m.—Bus leaves for Thorn Hill School 
Court-Institution Relationships 
Hon. G. Howland Shaw 
Past President 
National Conference of Catholic Charities and 


of the American Correctional Association 
Washington, D.C. 


The Welfare State 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O’Grady 

Secretary 

National Conference of Catholic Charities 
Washington, D.C. 
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Msgr. John O’Grady Dr. Solomon B. Freehof Hon. David L. Lawrence 
12:30 p.m.—Lunch - Thorn Hill School 
2:00 p.m.—Bus leaves for Webster Hall Hotel 


6:30 p.m.—Dinner - Banquet Hall, Masonic Temple 
Presiding: Mr. George H. Deike, R.W.P.G.M. 
Toastmaster: Mr. William E. Yeager, R.W.P.G.M. 

Chairman 
Children’s Service Committee 


Greetings: Hon. David L. Lawrence 
Mayor 
City of Pittsburgh 


Introduction of Distinguished Guests 
Presentation of Awards to the 

Fellows of the Eighth Session of the 
Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute 
Mr. Sanford M. Chilcote, R.W.G.M. 


Address: Ill.: George E. Bushnell, 33° 
Sovereign Grand Commander 
Supreme Council 33° 
Northern Masonic Jurisdiction 
Detroit, Michigan 


Incidental Music: Instrumental Trio 
Mr. Oscar J. Schwarm, Violin 
Mr. Eero W. Davidson, Cello 
Mr. Oscar W. Demmler, Piano 


Mr. George H. Deike Sanford M. Chilcote, Esq. Hon. George E. Bushnell 
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Fellows of the Institute 


RHEA BANGERT BROWN 


L.L. B., Ohio State University, 1928; admitted to the Ohio 
Bar in 1927 and to the Federal Bar in 1934; Common Pleas 
Judge 1945 to 1947; Probate and Juvenile Judge 1949 to 
date; past Matron, Order of the Eastern Star; president 
Hocking County Bar Association six years; State Executive 
Board, Ohio Probation and Parole Association, Ohio Welfare 
Conference, Ohio Citizens Council, Ohio Juvenile Judges 
Association; member Ohio Probate Judges Association, Juve- 
nile Court Judges Association, and the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges; presently Judge of the Hocking 
County Probate and Juvenile Courts, Logan, Ohio. 


THEODORE S. BRUNO 


B.A., University of Florida; L.L. B., University of Florida 
Law School; U. S. Navy Midshipman Training School, 
Ensign; admitted to the Bar June 1947; appointed Judge of 
the Municipal Court of the City of Pensacola, Florida, 1950- 
1955; appointed Judge of the Juvenile Court of Escambia 
County October 1955; elected 1956; member Florida Bar 
Association, Florida Council of Juvenile Court Judges and 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges; served the 
United States Naval Reserve; received Silver Star and Gold 
Star in lieu of second Silver Star, separated as a Senior 
Grade Lieutenant; presently serving as Judge of the Juvenile 
Division of the Court of Record of Escambia County, 
Pensacola, Florida. 


ALFRED J. CRETIEN 


A.B. St. Anselm College, 1919; L.L. B. Harvard Law School, 
1922; admitted to practice of Law in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts in 1922; United States Marshall, 1925 to 1934; 
Special Justice and later Justice of the Manchester Municipal 
Court; Advisory Council National Probation and Parole As- 
sociation; National Council Municipal Court Judges; First 
President of New Hampshire Association of Municipal Court 
Judges; member of State Commission to codify and revise 
criminal laws, and state commission to study delinquency 
agencies; member of local, State and American Bar Associa- 
tions; received a citation in 1953 from the University of New 
Hampshire for outstanding achievements and services in the 
field of law; justice, Municipal Court of Manchester, N. H. 


W. R. CULBREATH 


L.L. B., University of Missouri, 1943; A.B., Southeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers’ College 1942; admitted to Missouri Bar 
in 1943; admitted to Florida Bar 1946; special assistant At- 
torney General, State of Florida 1951 to 1955; member of 
the Masonic Lodge, Junior Chamber of Commerce; Kiwanis; 
presently Judge of the Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court, Date County, Miami, Florida. 
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W. DOUGLAS ELWOOD 


A.B., Butler University, 1933; L.L. B., Indiana Law School, 
1936; Prosecuting Attorney, Benton County, Indiana, 1939- 
1943: Judge 76th Judicial Circuit, Fowler, Indiana, 1943 to 
date. 


ELMER L. EVANS 


L.L. B., Dickinson School of Law, 1915; Trustee, First Pres- 
byterian Church, Erie; Board of Trustees, Pennsylvania 
Junior Republic; Advisory Committee, Gannondale School 
for Girls; Board of Directors, Erie Y.M.C.A.; Board of 
Directors, Zemzem Hospital for Crippled Children; Board 
of Trustees, Warren State Hospital; Board of Incorporators, 
Hamot and St. Vincent’s Hospital; Board of Directors, Erie 
Motor Club; 33rd Degree, Scottish Rite Mason; Past Poten- 
tate Zemzem Temple Shrine; Commonwealth Lodge, 695 
Erie; Judge of Erie County Common Pleas Court since 1940. 


Now President Judge. 


PHILLIP B. GILLIAM 


Admitted to the Colorado Bar in 1932; appointed Judge of 
the Municipal Court of Denver, 1936; Distinguished Service 
Award by the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 1937; Instructor 
of Sociology at the University of Denver; also Instructor 
of Law; holds Silver Beaver Award in Scouting, citizenship 
medal of the V.F.W.; Honor Award, South Denver Civic As- 
sociation; Civic Award, Fraternal Order of Eagles; meritor- 
ious service by the Cosmopolitan Club of Denver; member 
of the Board of the Denver Crippled Children’s Aid Fund, 
Denver Y.M.C.A., #9 Pearl Street Home for Boys, and the 
Salvation Army; active membership in the Kiwanis, Masons, 
Shrine, Denver and Colorado Bar Associations, Trustee of 
the Denver Post Charity, the Juvenile Court Children’s Trust 
Fund, the Sertoma Fund, and the Johnson Foundation; past 
president of the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges; 
since 1940, Judge of the Juvenile Court of Denver, Colorado. 


JAMES P. GOSSETT 


B.S., Yale University, 1932; American Extension Law School, 
Industrialist, Rancher, Newspaper Columnist, Special Cor- 
respondent to Nepal, India, Kashmir; practice of law since 
1945; Masons; Elks; American Legion; Rotary; Sons of the 
American Revolution; Sons of Confederate Veterans; Order 
of Stars and Bars; Idaho Probate Judges Association; Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court Judges; Boy Scouts of 
America; presently Probate Judge, Gooding County, Idaho. 
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E. S. HEEFNER, JR. 


L.L. B., Duke University; A.B., Davison College; admitted 
to North Carolina Bar in 1935; member, North Carolina Bar 
Association, North Carolina State Bar, Forsyth County Bar 
Association; past president, Junior Chamber of Commerce; 
past president, Junior Bar Association of Forsyth County; 
vice-president, 21st District Bar in the State of North Caro- 
lina; Treasurer, Winston-Salem Urban League; chairman, 
Home Service Committee of the American Red Cross; served 
with the Infantry in England, France, and Germany in World 
War II; assistant judge of the Forsyth County Juvenile Court 
approximately ten years, presently Judge of the Forsyth 
County Juvenile Court, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, since 
February 1954. 


WILBUR J. HICKS 


A.B., Furman, 1909; J.D., University of Chicago Law School, 
1912; Private Practice, Florence, South Carolina, 1912 to 
1920; Special work at Harvard Law School, 1920 to 1921; 
Dean, Furman University Law School, Greenville, South 
Carolina, 1921 to 1927; Private Practice, Greenville, South 
Carolina, 1927 to 1954; appointed Judge of the Greenville 
County Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, Greenville, 


South Carolina, July 1, 1954, re-appointed July 1, 1958. 


L. B. KUNEY 


A.B., Adrian College, 1923; attended University of Michigan 
and Detroit College of Law, L.L. B., 1928; Assistant Pro- 
secutor 1930-1932; Prosecuting Attorney, 1934-1938, and re- 
elected to 1946; Past Master, Adrian Lodge, #19 F&AM; 
member of Shrine, Elks, Eagles and Moose; member Ad- 
visory Committee, Michigan Girls’ Training School; Member 
Board of Directors, Lewanee County Children’s Clinic; past 
member Board of Directors, Huron Valley Child Guidance 
Clinic; Probate and Juvenile Judge of Lewanee County, 


Adrian, Michigan, 1952 to date. 


DAVID A. McMULLAN 


L.L. B., University of Missouri, 1927; admitted to the Bar 
in 1927; Associate City Counselor, 1933 until 1941; Assistant 
Circuit Attorney in charge of the trial of criminal cases, 
appointed under the non-partisan court plan to the bench 
on July 6, 1949, and retained in 1950 and again in 1956; 
member of the Board of Children’s Guardians and also 
chairman for four years; member of the St. Louis Bar As- 
sociation, Lawyers Association, Missouri Bar Association; 
designated by the Circuit Judges as the first full time Juve- 
nile Court Judge; now serving as chairman of the Building 
Committee of the new Juvenile Court Detention Home and 
Children’s Center; presently judge of the Circuit Court, 
Juvenile Division, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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PAUL A. MAGDANZ 


L.L. B., University of Wisconsin Law School, 1948; Military 
Service overseas World War II; Masonic, Fraternal, Civic, 
Social organizations; Wisconsin State Chairman of the Men- 
tal Hygiene Committee of the State Board of County Judges; 
President of the St. Croix-Pierce County Bar Association; 
County Judge and Juvenile Court Judge of Pierce County, 
Ellsworth, Wisconsin, since 1955. 


J. W. MILLS 


L.L. B., Houston Law School; graduated Sam Houston State 
Teachers College; Principal, elementary school, Houston, 
Texas; Chief Probation Officer, Harris County; served as 
vice president and president of Texas Conference of Social 
Welfare; chairman of the First State Committee on Child 
Welfare; executive committee, Texas Probation and Parole 
Association; Member of Texas Council on Administration of 
Justice; National Probation and Parole Association; National 
Conference of Social Welfare; Council of Social Agencies, 
Houston; Houston Community Chest Board; Board of Direc- 
tors, Faith Home; Board of Directors, Boy Scouts; Past 
President Houston Downtown Kiwanis Club; Chairman of 
the Board, First Methodist Church; Chairman of the Texas 
Conference Council of the Methodist Church; Judge of the 
Court of Domestic Relations, Harris County, Houston, Texas 
since September 3, 1953. 


NORMAN R. MOORE 


L.L. B., University of Virginia, 1949; pilot in World War II; 
member of Salem Lions Club; past president of the Salem 
Jaycees; past president of the Roanoke County Bar Associa- 
tion; vice-president of Virginia Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges; Judge of the Roanoke County Court and Juvenile 
and Domestic Relations Court of Roanoke County, Salem, 
Virginia. 


JAMES A. MULHALL 


L.L. B., Suffolk Law School, 1923; admitted to the Bar in 
1923; member of the Bar Association of Quincy and former 
president of the Bar Association of Norfolk County, Massa- 
chusetts and American Bar Association; member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature in 1925 and 1926; trustee Wrent- 
ham State School, 1934-1941; Service in the United States 
Navy 1941 to 1945; appointed Special Justice of the District 
Court of Eastern Norfolk, Quincy, Massachusetts, in 1933. 
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HERBERT W. RICHARDSON 


B.A., West Virginia University, 1934; L.L. B., 1936; admitted 
to the West Virginia Bar in 1936; Assistant Prosecuting At- 
torney Kanawha County, West Virginia, 1939-1948; member 
of Kanawha County Welfare Council; West Virginia State 
American Bar Association; West Virginia Judicial Associa- 
tion; member of the Masonic Fraternity; Judge, Domestic 
Relations and Juvenile Court since 1938. 


CARLETON T. WOODRING 


Attended Pennsylvania State University and University of 
Pennsylvania; member of the Pennsylvania Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges, St. John’s Lutheran Church, Easton; dele- 
gate to the United States Lutheran Church of America con- 
ventions in 1952 and 1954, 1956 and 1958; trustee Muhlenberg 
College; member of the General Assembly in 1941, the Penn- 
sylvania Senate, 1947; Judge Common Pleas Court 1947, 
re-elected 1957; Presiding Judge, Division of Domestic Re- 
lations 1948 to date, Easton, Pennsylvania. 


LEON W. PAXON 


L.L. B., University of Buffalo Law School, 1937; admitted to 
the Bar in 1937; United States Army 1942-1945; Erie County 
Board of Supervisors, 1947-1956; Akron Village Attorney 
1940-1956; Newstead Town Attorney 1937-1947; member 
Akron: Lodge #527 F&AM, Lions, Erie County Judges and 
Police Executive Conference, American Legion, National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges and New York State As- 
sociation of Children’s Court Judges; Judge Erie County 
Children’s Court, Buffalo, New York, since 1957. 


WILLIAM W. ROBERTS 


Attended Northeastern State Teachers College, Oklahoma; 
L.L. B., University of Louisville, 1928; admitted to the Bar 
in Kentucky in 1927; admitted to the Bar in West Virginia, 
1930; served as a member of the House of Delegates in the 
Legislature of West Virginia 1935 and 1936; served as Police 
Judge of the City of Huntington 1947-1948; served in many 
official capacities in the Baptist Church; member of the 
Sons of the American Revolution; Past Grand Master of 
Masons in West Virginia; elected Judge of the Domestic Re- 
lations Court of Cabell County, Huntington, West Virginia, 
1954, for an eight year term. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


The National Probation and Parole Association is an organization 
which needs no introduction to the members of this Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges, | am sure. This Association has been deeply interested not 
only in probation and parole for adults, but also in the organization and 
operation of Juvenile and Domestic Relations Courts. 

Six years ago this Association invited a group of approximately 45 
Judges from Federal and State courts and from every section of the nation 
to serve with it in every section of the nation were named the Advisory 
Council of Judges of the National Probation and Parole Association. Since 
that time numerous meetings of the various Committees of this Advisory 
Council of Judges have been held, and at least one annual meeting of the 
entire group has been held each year. 

During this period they have prepared two books for the assistance 
of Judges. One entitled “GUIDES FOR SENTENCING” is for the benefit 
of Judges sitting in criminal cases. The other entitled “GUIDES FOR 
JUVENILE COURT JUDGES” is intended to be just what its name states. 
| hope that each of you is now familiar with this latter book, and if you 
are not | would suggest that you write immediately for a copy to the 
National Probation and Parole Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
New York. 

This Advisory Council of Judges has been divided into two sections, 
the Juvenile and Domestic Relations Courts Section and the Criminal Courts 
Section. The General Chairman is the Hon. Bolitha J. Laws, Chief Justice, 
United States District Court, Washington, D. C. The Co-Chairman for the 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court Section is the Hon. Paul W. Alex- 
ander, Judge of the Division of Domestic Relations and Juvenile Court in 
Toledo, Ohio. The Co-Chairman heading the Criminal Courts Section is 
the Hon. Irving Ben Cooper, Chief Justice, Court of Special Sessions, New 
York City. 

The annual meeting of this Advisory Council of Judges for 1958 was 
held in Pasadena, California, on August 27 and 28. Several of the mem- 
bers of the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges were present, in- 
cluding your President. Since the American Bar Association was meeting 
in Los Angeles that week, most of the Judges were able to attend some 
of the meetings of that association also. 

| have long felt that this Advisory Council has been doing a good job 
and have also felt highly privileged to be invited to participate in it. | 
would like for all of the members of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges to know something of the history and purpose of this Council 
of Judges, in order that there may be no feeling that they are in competi- 
tion with or working at cross purposes with our National Council. | am 
sure that there is much work to be done in the future by the Advisory 
Council of Judges that will prove to be of great benefit to those of us who 
are the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, interested primarily in 
Juvenile Court work and the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges. 


FRANK W. NICHOLAS, President 
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HON. FRANCIS J. McCABE, ‘59 
Juvenile Court for the State of 
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Providence, Rhode Island 


HON. LEO J. YEHLE, ‘61 

Children’s Court of Onondago County 
Syracuse 2, New York 

HON. ALFRED D. NOYES, ‘58 
Peoples Court for Juvenile Causes 
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CHAIRMAN 
HON. GUSTAV L. SCHRAMM, ‘60 


Juvenile Court of Allegheny County 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
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NATIONAL JUVENILE COURT FOUNDATION, 
INC. 


Chartered at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, November 29, 
1950, “to stimulate and conduct research and educational 
and instructive activities relating to the work of the juve- 
nile courts throughout the United States of America and 
to further the betterment of the treatment and training of 
all children and juveniles coming under the jurisdiction of 
said courts.” 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JUVENILE 
COURT JUDGES 
FOUNDED MAY 22, 1937 


Its purposes are: 


To serve by every possible means in constantly im- 
proving the standards, practices and effectiveness of the 
juvenile courts of the United States of America. 

To make available the collective experience of its 
members to persons and agencies, private and govern- 
mental, in any manner affecting juvenile courts. 

To encourage, and afford opportunity for its members 
to keep abreast of developments and approved principles 
relating to juvenile courts. 

To help in the solution of problems peculiar to its 
members as judicial and administrative officials. 


This issue of the JOURNAL is financed by the Pennsylvania Mason 
Juvenile Court Institute of the Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted 
Masons of Pennsylvania for the benefit of troubled, emotionally crippled 
children, regardless of race, creed or color, who are served by the 
Juvenile Courts of America. 
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